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SIOEN’S PIG. 


For the Companion. | 
BY MRS. P. P. BONNEY. 


.Soen Soenson had but just arrived in America 
with his wife and five children,—a quaint-looking 
company in their odd Norwegian costume. Now, | 
ny gentle reader, where is Norway? I put that 
question yesterday to a school-girl that had 
pounded Norway more than once, and talked 
Jearnedly of the Scandinavian peninsula, right 
out of the book, and do you think she gave me an; 
odd, sheepish look as she answered, | 

“I’m sure I don’t know.” 

Do you remember that prince of violinists, Ole | 
Bull? | 

Well, he was a countryman of Soen Soenson, | 


| 
and a poor boy once, whose genius made him one 


of the world’s wonders, We had been listening | 
one evening to his entrancing strains, and sat in 
rapt wonder musing upon the echoes which his 
power had wakened in our souls, when a gentle- 
man present turned to his niece, 

“Well, you've heard Ole Bull?” 

“Yes, sir,” she answered, with enthusiasm. 

“Lem me see! He’s a.Mohiggan, ain't he?” . 

“Mohegan,” repeating the word, wonderingly. 
“QO!” fairly blushing at the ignorance of, her rel- 
ative, ‘‘he is a Norwegian, sir.” i 

“Yes, yes, J understand. I knew. he was a 
Norwiggan, or a Mohiggan, or some. such name,” 
answered Mr. Dawson, with the self-satisfied air 
of a perfect ignoramus. ‘‘Wall, I spose he plays 
the fiddle equal to-any thing.” 

Poor Mr. Dawson, he had never had an educa- 
tion, while you will not be excusable if you con- | 
found my honest Norwegian boy in the picture, 
with any tribe of American Indians. 


, Our honest emigrants settled in a Western city>|~ 


and set about supporting themselves with a will. 
Soen, an overgrown, muscular boy, in a loose 
frock and slouched bat, was ready to do any 
thing to help his parents—any thing but sin. He 
did not wait for work to come to him, he sought | 
it, and as he loved to be useful, and had a gener- | 
yous heart, he soon made friends all about him. 

In a droll little cabin next door, Biddy O'Flan- 
negan was doing her best to get a living for her- 
self and three small children. The children were | 
as thriving, and almost as dirty as the pigs, that | 
she used to tell Soen, ‘‘were a dale'of company | 
toher whin Mike, rest his sowl, was away, and | 
the childers too little to spake.” Many a time | 
had Soen taken the saw that little Pat. could but | 
just manage to drive creaking through a bit stick | 
no bigger than his wrist, and plied it until Pat.’s | 
pile would disappear like a forest of logs before a! 
steam saw. Every day his good natured face | 
would appear, like a picture of cheerfulness framed | 
in the homely doorway, as he asked, 

“Can I do any thing for you to-day ?” 

“Shure, honey, and you kin. Yere honest | 
face is as wileome as the day.” __ | 

At last she began to feel such a burden of grat- | 
itude that she exclaimed one day, ‘‘Soen, have | 
you iver a pig to tend ?” 

“No, ma’am,” answered Soen, laughing, ‘‘we 
children eat all the odd bits.” 

“And wouldn't ye be after kapin one at all, at 
all?” 

“Yes, indeed, if I had one.” 

“Thin ye’re wilcome to one of my little ones; 
I'm after sellin’ some.” 

“But I have no money.” 

“Money is it! away wid ye, and havn't yere 

fine neighborly ways been better nor money to a 





| at her wistfully, and as his meaning dawned upon 
her, she whispered softly, ‘‘Dear, generous Soen, 
you shall do as you like.” 

Five years have glided away. The Soensons 
w| are a prosperous and happy family. Ingleborg 
\is child’s maid in a grand house on one of the - 
| avenues. She has come home to spend the even- 
|ing. Close by her side sits Soen; his tidy suit 
| cut a la mode, bears little resemblance to his odd e 
| frock and slouched hat. His shawl is replaced 
| by a jaunty neck-tie. He is a sturdy, handsome 
young man, with the innocent florid tint of his 

boyhood still fresh on his cheeks. 

‘Hist !” cries Emily, ‘‘it is Olaf,” and the next 
moment she has her arm around a good-looking 

young clerk, in a caress as fond as she used to be- 
stow on her brother Olaf when the boys mocked 
him at school. 

‘‘Mother,” cries Emily, ‘the has mischief in his 
eye; see, he looks away.” . 

“I look away”—soberly gazing at Soen—‘‘in- 
deed Em., youare vastly shrewd. I was thinking 
that it was a pity Soen must leave school.” 

‘‘Leave school, dear Soen? I wish I could help 
it.” 

“And you might, only you would buy me that 
new cloak, Emma,” said her mother, smiling fond- 
ly at her. 

‘‘Soen, you never ate that wee pig that Biddy 
gave you, I believe. Soen, boy, you ought to 
have had a slice of it.” 

“Mercy !” cried Emily, ‘‘Soen would as soon 
have eaten his mother.” 

“So I would, replied Soen, looking at her good 
smotherly face. ‘Well, she looks good enough to 
| eat this moment. Why, mother, you are as 
| young and as handsome as Emily.” 

‘‘And who ever called Emily young and hand- 
| some, sir?” asked that young lady, with a defiant 
| toss of her head. 
| ‘Andy Griesson,” promptly answered the 
| youngest boy; ‘‘I heard him say it.” 

Hilt | Peals of laughter followed, while Emily’s cheeks 
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were crimsoned with modest blushes. 

‘‘He is a good fellow, Em.,” remarked Olaf, 
gravely ; ‘‘and now, Soen,” slowly unfolding a roll - 
of bank bills, ‘‘I forgot to tell you that Mr. 
Banks had raised my wages, and here is your 
share of the amount. You must not leave school.” 

‘“My share ?” asked the bewildered Soen. ‘But 
Olaf!” ; 
thim Norwegians is rigged up that same fashion | she said, ‘‘every day they make such fun of his} ‘‘But Soen,” pushing the money into his hands, 
though.” |not wearing a jacket. Mamma, do buy him a|‘‘it is your reward. Your pig is alive again. 

The Norwegians are a cleanly people. The jacket like the rest.” : The jacket you bought still keeps me warm. It 
healthy sweetness of their cold mountain air| ‘‘Olaf, my brave little man, will wear his frock | will never wear out.” 
seems to have imbued them with this virtue, and’ until the dear father can earn one, or will he rath-| Soen hung his head. Emily kissed him noisily 
Soen’s first spare moment was devoted to scrub-| er go without the new books that are to make him | to hide her tears, while Mrs. Soenson breathed a 
bing piggy clean. Pigs are a slandered race. | wise?” shrewdly asked the placid mother. prayer for her precious children. 

They love cleanliness, and Soen soon proved that | ‘‘No, mother, no, the books first,” was the wise 
a neat straw bed and a clean coat of hair was as' answer that made his mother’s face light up so 
good for pigs as he thought it would be. Soen’s | brightly that Emily laughed out hysterically, and 
only trouble now was, that piggy did not grow | Soen rubbed his white head dubiously. Lou Seymour was almost twelve years old. 
visibly and daily when he ate so much. He was| The truth was, Soen was rubbing up an idea, | Another little week, and her birthday would come 
as much puzzled as the owner of the Suffolk pig, | that must come out,—not in fine words, but deeds | around—and the girl sat on the lowest step of 
who said of his, ‘Why, he ate a twelve quart pail | such as these ‘slow-spoken honest natures’ alone | the porch, her dimpled chin resting in her hand, 
of swill, sir, yet when I took him up and put him | are capable of. thinking and planning how she should spend the 
into the pail the little fool didn’t half fill »" | He went out to see piggy. The wee one had \@ast sum of ten dollars, which she knew was to « 
How Soen foraged for that pig, doing everything | quite outgrown his name, and all his graces, and| be her present from Grandma Seymour. Until 

but steal for him, and yet “he would always greet (as he lay there, grunting with piggish enjoyment, | this year the annual gift had been only half that 
him with a hungry squcal. | he was, indeed, a droll object to grow sentimental | sum; but now that Lou had arrived at the mature 

Now Soen had a sister called Ingleborg in her over. But you must remember that he was poor| age of twelve, the amount was to be doubled; 
fatherland. We shall translate it into English, | Soen’s only pet. He stood in the place of all the | and according to the old lady’s particular wish— 
since it means Emily. Abundant braids of flaxen| sweet-breathed kins that had known and loved | for every one said she seemed determined to spoil 
hair encircled her comely head, great healthy | him across the ocean. ; the child—Lou was to spend it exactly as she 

liked. Now Lou was neither better or worse 
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THE FAIRY SPRING. 








poorwiddy? ‘Many’s the penny you've saved me 
when the likes of ye would far rather be mindin’ 
yere plays. Take the wee white one for yere 
own, and may he grow to be a thrivin’ young 
crather anon.” 

Soen was a happy boy and a proud one when he 
had caught the wee one. There he stood, hold- 
ing it out at arms’ length, a scaly little squeaking 
creature, strikingly resembling. a drowned rat. 
But then it was a pig, and his own. Why, the 
very thought brought a smile over his face that 
displayed a row of white teeth, and made his blue 


eyes dance in his head. Away he bounded, leav- Ruder taunts followed. Their gentleness only 


ing Biddy shaking her sides as she exclaimed, 


“O! the ways of thim foreigners. O! the figure 
he is, sure, in his frock like a butcher boy’s! All aloud, in her pity for Olaf. ‘Because, because,” 


roses bloomed upon her cheeks; nothing could| ‘It, it'll be a dear jacket, piggy, but it’s better 
be sweeter than her cheerful, intelligent face. for me to cry than dear Olaf. I'll be lonely when | than most girls of her age. She was a light-heart- 
| Emily went to school with her elder brother, | you're gone—eh, eh,” and Soen mopped up the | ed, merry romp, with a few little vanities and co- 
Olaf. The artless frankness of these little Norse- | two. streams of tears with the skirt of his long | quettish airs; but with kind impulses, and a great 
| men charmed the teacher—their devotion to study, | frock, and walked resolutely away. favorite with her companions, besides being the 
|their droll manners, their kindly tones, their) ‘‘Soen!” called out his mother, long after the | jealousy of half the boys of the town. 
slight foreign accent, all were charming. “But rest were in bed, ‘‘Soen, my boy, what are you| ‘I wish I knew what to get,” soliloquized Lou; 
| there were coarse, rude natures here, as there are | dreaming of.” ‘‘until this year, Grandma’s money has gone for 
| in all schools, and so at recess the two strangers; Soen fixed his open eyes, blue and serious with | additions to my baby-house ; but I have outgrown 
| stood, hand clasped’in hand, looking with a timid, | thought, upon her face. baby-houses now, and ten dollars ought to buy 
| deprecating smile at the noisy boys that jeered at} ‘‘Mother, I am going to let Olaf have my dear | something splendid.” Lou walked slowly up to 
|them, mocked their gccent, and twitted Olaf of pig to wear for a jacket.” her room, and took a survey of what she owned; 
| wearing his sister's night-gown instead of a jacket.| ‘Are you asleep!” exclaimed Mrs. Soenson, | still nothing suggested itself until she opened her 
laughing. wardrobe, when the first thing she spied was her 
new summer hat. It had come home the day be-- 


‘No, mother, and I’m going to sell him. He 
fore, and Lou had tried it on half-a-dozen times ;. 


is al! my own, and then—and then”— 
Something gurgled in his throat. He looked! but it must come out again, be set jauntily on the 


provoked curses and then blows. Both came 
home ‘with tear-stained faces, and Emily sobbed 
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brown curly head, and admired in the little mir-|it over the old woman, and then Loe, wake | 
ror that hung over her bureau. It was one of| Up! I declare you have been asleep! who would | 
those bewitching round hats that are turning ev- | bélieve it?” And Lou was shaken, and on her 
ery body’s head at present, trimmed with the soft- feet in a moment. : 1a| 
est blue ribbon and pink rosebuds. ‘‘O, you dar- The party were going home, but Lou cou d 
ling !” said Lou, as she balanced it on her fingers ; think of nothing but her dream. What could at 
“I’m glad I took you out, for I know just what mean? And so wondering, she walked demurely | 
I'll do! My ten dollars will get one of those blue| home. The girls supposed her tired, and did not 
barege dresses, like Belle Vinton’s; it will match | teaze her much ; but Lou had never been so 
my hat, and I'll have it a beauty, too! Mamma) thoughtful in her life before. She went to her | 
has bought me a new orgundy, and says she will |room, and once more tried on her new hat; but 
get me no more thin dresses this summer ; so, you| She put it away with a sweet, satisfied smile, and 
dear little hat, you and [ will have our blue dress, | next Saturday when her birthday came, and the | 
and be as grand as Belle Vinton in hers.” That! bright ten-dollar piece lay in her hand, she hast- | 
matter was settled, and quite a weight lifted off ened to the store, where the blue barege lay in| 
Lou’s mind. The hat was replaced in the ward-|all its tempting beauty upon the counter; but) 
robe just in time to prevent its being seized upon | Lou passed it by. Her eager feet pressed on “4 
by two eager girls, who rushed into Lou's room| look at plainer goods, and instead of the light fab- | 
without knocking, saying, ‘‘O hurry, Lou! get-on | Te which she once expected to carry oe a) 
your things and put up some lunch; we're going | large square parcel, containing & neat plain dress | 
up to the Fairy Spring to spend the day! All and summer shawl for Goody Blake, was under | 
the girls are going, and the rest of them are wait- | her arm, and she herself on the road to the old | 
ing for you down the street.” Barege dresses | woman 8 cottage. : ae f 
and jockey hats vanished for Lou that day. Mrs. | Lou did not tell any one of the disposition o 
Seymour was willing her daughter should spend | her money, nor how she had coveted the aoa 
her Saturday holiday with the school-girls in the | dress ; but the week following she was rewardec | 
woods, and the lunch-basket was compactly stowed | ly seeing the old woman tidily appareled in er 
with sandwiches and cakes to refresh the hungry | dress and shawl, as she passed along the aisle in| 
ones at noon. church. But somehow, Grandma Seymour heard | 
“That is Miss Eaton’s beau ahead,” volunteered , of Goody Blake’s new dress, and in some way, she | 
May Ashley, one of Lou’s visitors, pointing to a heard that Lou had looked admiringly at Belle | 
gentleman who was walking with their teacher. | Vinton’s barege ; but Lou never knew, although | 
“She sent for us all to go, and I don’t believe we | We May surmise, who sent her a mysterious par- | 
shall walk many times more with her, considering cel labelled “A Fairy Gift,” which contained the | 
how joften he comes out here lately. But here! pretty blue dress which her fairy had worn in her | 
comes Josie Ray—last, of course—with her mouth dream, only larger, and exactly fitting the lithe | 
crammed full of cake. I hope she will save a lit- figure of Lou herself. Lou wears it with compla- 
tle for the rest of us.” | cency, but her large brown eyes always grow mis- 
The girls were in the greatest glee, and May ty when she tells the story of her Fairy Gift.— 
Ashley, the chatterbox of the school, was not si- “xaminer and Chronicle. 
lent a moment. She, like Lou, was an especial | 
favorite, with a group of girls always around her, | 
to whom she imparted her accumulated stores of | 
gossip. A shady, pleasant walk of two miles | 
brought them to the shady grotto into which | 
flowed the little stream called the Fairy Spring. 
Here they all stopped to rest. and dipping their | 
cups into its cool depths, each drank of its fabled; The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
water. Then busy hands and feet and tongues margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
were active again, gathering wild flowers, climb-| he has paid for his Companion. 
ing rocks, carving initials, while now and then| No other receipt is given. 
the merry, sunny laugh of happy girlhood rang | o 
out on the sweet forest air. After awhile came 
the luncheon; nota bit too soon either—for oth- 
er girls besides Josie Ray had been nibbling un- 
der the basket-lids. Miss Eaton produced a ta-| 


ble clotl 1 with a littl - f M Old Squire Magill. 
ble cloth, and with a little assistance from Mr. | ° ™ 
Gray (her beau, as May insisted) and some of the | The euflerings ond martyrdeme of the East Ten 


girls, a pleasant variety of homemade bread and | ®SS€4ns will form one of the most thrilling and 
pies and cake was soon spread, and seating them- | saddening chapters of the history of our great civ- 
selves on the carpet of grass, the girls did abun-| il war. Hardly a loyal family in that region but 
a justice ba noon — — came a has had one of its number maltreated, or impris- 
ittle interval of delicious afternoon languor, from4 . 
which the party were at last aroused by ‘Mr. Gray, oned, or murdered. As for robberies, they have 
who inquired if they had ever heard the legend of all been plundered again and again. 
the Fairy Spring. There were none who knew it,| When I was near Atlanta, last autumn, I fgq- 
and as all were eager for it, he related it to them quently met officers and men of the Fifth Tennes- 
something in this wise : |see Infantry, and heard them tell of the great 
ae ago, a oe | ey sofl the earth, | wrongs that they had suffered from the hands of 
and were supposed to cast their influence over | ‘ : 
mortals, this little dell was a fairy bower. Every | the rebels. I made notes of some of their stories 
night, when the world was asleep they spun | the time. Here is — of them: ; 
themselves down by gossamer threads, and held | ‘“‘T had an uncle,” said Lieut. Magill, ‘‘who was 
their courts 7 ble the wild mon Every | wilfully murdered by the rebels. He was an old 
ite dai nd blue gentian—every dainty hare- | . 4 ; 
spp ap ae hioate a fairy's on pee — saty-tue youre 8, Pe mg og grey" 
when the moon shone brightest, they danced the | haired. He never was a slave white ut owned 
inerriest, until morning came, when they folded! a good farm, and had plenty of property. He 
their tiny wings and rested in the cups of the hare- | was known to be a Union man, but took no public 
bells, or in the hearts of the violets, or hovered | part in the politics of the time; he kept at home, 
about in the air until night came again. But al-| + ended te Me own business and let ethese clots 
though it was day, they were not asleep; and peo- | . h aan ie k 
ple, knowing bow lavish they were in their good | The rebels plundered him—t ey taken his stock, 
gifts, when properly besought, came daily and | and robbed him of other things, but never done 
slept by the Fairy Spring, begging them for some | any violence to himself or his family. He had a 


virtue which they did not possess. By-and-by, son and son-in-law in the Federal army—in the 
however, they bestowed their gifts more charily ; 
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EYE AND EAR NOTES. 


COMPANION. 

——=~z 
field about three hundred yards from the house. | to it and commenced firing from behind the trees 
They went down to him and told him to get to atthe cabin. The door was hastily secured, but, 
the road, as he must go to Kingston, about twelve while doing this, Wiley was severely wounded, 
miles off, along with them. Two little boys,—the This was seen by the Indians. It happened, how. 
*Squire’s sons,—were working with him, and they ever, that there was a large mulatto boy in the 
told about it afterwards. | house that morning, and to him and the woman, 

“The Squire was at their mercy. He went the defence now remained. The husband was 
with them. As soon as they were out of sight of put at once ina place of safety; but, almost at 
the house the ’Squire’s wife and daughter heard | the same moment, the savages rushed upon the 
the old man scream, and they ran out to see what; door and endeavored to force it open. Their 
had caused it. They found him weltering in his united pressure was so grgat that one of them 
blood, in the woods, about fifty yards from the | succeeded in forcing his body partly through the 
road. Two bullets had passed through his body | opening they made. Just as the dusky demon 
below the heart. He was not quite dead; he ut-| was exulting on the prospect of obtaining an en- 
tered a few words, but he was too far gone to tell*trance, down came an axe, driven by the braye 
who his murderers were, if he knew them. Thej and excited wife with such momentum that the 
rebels had galloped out of sight. | Indian hardly knew what killed him. 

“There were very few Union citizens left in that; By the aid of the mulatto, the body of the Indi. 
county then, and those who were there did not! an was drawn within the cabin and the door bar. 
dare to give any aid lest they should be treated in! ricaded. Taking her husband’s gun, Mrs. Wiley 
the same way. So the women had to carry the now went to a port-hole and peered cautiously 
corpse to the house and then to the grave them- out. She waited until one of the dancing savages 
selves. The old man left two sons who were in| came within her range, when she fired, and fortu- 
the army, two daughters, two little boys, and a nately shot him dead. 
widow.” | Two Indians had now fallen by the arm of the 

*« Squire Magill,” said his nephew, a second, woman alone, and it might well be supposed that 
time, ‘‘was a man that did no one any harm. He) the savage party had experienced enough of her 
stayed at home, minded his own business, and let | mode of treating enemies, but they were not will- 
others alone. Who can hear things like this that | ing, as yet, to give up the contest. Ciambering 
have friends and connections murdered? Not an | to the roof of the cabin, the remaining two made 
East Tennessean! They will kill the rebs as long , preparations to descend the chimney. The moment 
as there is one living.” |their feet touched the roof she comprehended 

“He was a mighty clever old man, was the | their intention. 

*Squire,” said another officer. “I knew him. O, | A moment later, one of them entered the top of 
there’s lot’s of men in our regiment who've had the flue, when catching up a pillow-case, Mrs, 
their relatives murdered.” Uncie James. | Wiley ripped it open and threw its contents upon 
the coals of fire remaining on the hearth. The 
blinding, heavy, smoking stench of the feathers 
nearly suffocated the Indian. He relinquished 
his hold and dropped at once into the fire-place, 





SEPTEMBER. 


Sweet is the voice that calls 
From babbling waterfalls 

In meadows where the downy seeds are flying; 
And soft the breezes blow 


And eddying come and go 
In faded gardens where the rose is dying. 


Among the stubbled corn 
The blithe quail pipes at morn, 
The merry partridge drums in hidden places, 
And glittering insects gleam 
Above the reedy stream 
Where busy spiders spin their filmy laces. 


At eve cool shadows fall 
Across the garden wall, 
And on the clustered grapes to purple turning, 
And purple vapors lie 
Along the eastern sky 
Where the broad harvest-moon is redly burning. 


Ah, soon on field and hill 
The wind shall whistle chill, 
And patriarch swallows call their flocks together, 
To fly trom frost and snow, 
And seek tor lands where blow 
The fairer blossoms of a balmier weather. 


The pollen-dusted bees 
Search for the honey-lees 

That linger in the last tlowers of September, 
While plaintive mourning doves 
Coo sadly to their loves 

Of the dead summer they so well remember. 


The cricket chirps all day, 
“O, fairest summer stay!" 
The squirrel eyes askance the chestnuts browning; 
The wild fowl fly afar 
Above the foamy bar, 
And hasten southward ere the skies are frowning. 


Now comes a fragrant breeze 
Through the dark cedar-trees, 

And round about my temples fondly lingers, 
In gentle playfulness e 
Like to the soft caress 

Bestowed in happier days by loving fingers. 
Yet, though a sense of grief 
Comes with the falling leaf, 

And memory makes the summer doubly pleasant; 
in all my autumn dreams 
A future summer gleams, 

Passing the fairest glories of the present! 


—_—_—_—_ +o —_—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
A HEROINE OF THE FRONTIER. 


expecting his companion to follow him, when he 
was immediately seized by the mulatto. There 
was a desperate struggle. The Indian succeeded 
in throwing his antagonist upon the floor, but be- 
fore he had an opportunity to use his tomahawk, 
the stock of the woman’s rifle had descended with 
crushing force upon his head, and his life was the 
forfeit of his temerity. 

The remaining Indian upon the roof had listen- 
ed to the struggle below, and wisely came to the 
conclusion that the best thing he could do for 
himself, was to leave so dangerous a locality. He 
did so. When he reached his people, ‘and told 
what had occurred, he declared with most fero- 
cious grimaces and gestures, that the white squaw 
was nothing less than a ‘‘berry debbil.” He cer- 
tainly had reason to think so. 

TREATMENT OF PRISONEBS. 

There is now on trial at Washington, before a 
military commission, a Swiss, by the name of 
Werz, charged with having treated our soldier¢ 
who were taken prisoners by the rebels with 
great cruelty, whereby many of them died, and 
many more were grievously injured, and will 
never again know what it is to be healthy during 
their lives. Werz had charge of the rebel prisoa 
pen at Andersonville, in Georgia, where more 
than 33,000 of our men were sent, and where they 
were treated so brutally that some portion of that 
treatment does not admit of description. The 

















their bounties had been abused, and gentle warn- 


ings, which had been better than silver or gold to | 


the seekers, were cast aside as worthless ; so peo- 
ple came no longer to the Fairy Spring, though 
some still whispered that they held their nightly 


courts as of old, and now and then a believer re-| 


ceived a fairy gift.” 
The girls had listened eagerly. 
they knew such beings were but myths; but a 


To be sure 


First Tennessee Volunteer Infantry. | 


‘‘The old man had been a justice of the peace 
for some time in the Union times, (the rebels 
would not allow such a man as him to hold office,) 
| but he was always called "Squire Magill. 

‘In the early part of the summer of 1863, a 
| Federal detachment of three regiments of mount- 
led infantry started from Somerset, Kentucky, and 


few of them—Lou Seymour among the number—| went through East’ Tennessee. They returned 
had always delighted in fairy tales, and had never | through Roane county. The Fixst. Tennessee 
been quite willing to believe there were no suc regiment formed part of the raid. 


creatures as fairies. Her companions walked off, | ga te . 

seeing more flowers, begging her to jointhemy “ Squire Magill’s son and son-in-law got per- 
but Lou had grown strangely quiet and thought-" mission from their commander to go and cal! on| 
ful, and when they left her alone, she sat watch-| the old man, whose house was then within two | 
ing the water as it tinkled over the stones at her! tes of where the raiders were passing. They | 


feet making sweet music, listening to the bees’ ; 
monotonous hum, and wishing some good fairy done so, took supper at home, and stayed two 


would bestow a favor on her, until gradually her, hours there. | 
curly head sank down on the pillow of moss, her! ‘‘Next day or soon after, three mounted men | 


eyes closed, her lips parted slightly, and in a min-/ called at the ‘Squire's house, after he had gone to 
~ bright rollicking, Lou Seymour was fast) 1.4, They told him they were Federal soldiers | 
asleep. 


Of course she dreamed of fairies, sweet airy Who had lost their way, and asked him if he would | 
ereatures, hovering all about her, dressed in sil. pilot them to Robert Taylor’s place, two miles | 
very gauze and playing in amber light; and distant. He said he would, and got up to dress | 
it amused “ . a bh a wo bw hon himself. Then, they told him that he need not | 
counterpart of Lou herself, only ten thousan : : 
times Gnier, dressed in the identical blue barege mind, and they rode off. These _— atengensng 
that Lou had set her heart on. The girl laughed | that they belonged to the First Tennessee regi- 
in her dream, but the next instant the sweet face | ment—the same regiment that the ‘Squire’s son 
was shaded; for up from the centre of the spring, | and son-in-law were in. 


with “y i boy Sn mtn | ‘When they left without waiting to be shown | 
an tearfu a se : 

familiar ny Lou. Where had she seen it? 0, in the right road, the old man suspected that they 
the church; yes, she was old Goody Blake, who | were rebels; but he took no precautions to save 
lived in the tumble-down cottage on the hill. himself if they should come back again. Next! 
~ — } — a — — her day three men called at the house and asked for 

ress is faded and worn, they seat her on the grass ‘ 5 ’ 
oul form a circle around her. Then the smallest |e Squire. The women folk thought that they 
one of all, Lou's little counterpart, detaches the | Were the same fellows who had been there the 
pretty blue robe from her shoulders and throws night before. The old man was at work down a 








ficulty. 


One of the most remarkable exploits of which-I| man Werz was the principal instrument of the 
ever heard, was that of a lady, Mrs. Wiley, who | cruelty of the rebel authorities toward our men. 
was among the first pioneers of Kentucky. She! He is now on trial for his life. ‘The evidence 
settled in that State but a short time after Daniel | against him is so direct that no doubt of his con- 
Boone, and spent her best years amid the dread-! demnation is entertained. His health is said to 
ful exposures and hardships to which the West. be failing fast, and it is thought that he may die 
was then exposed. Yet her brave spirit was not even before his trial shall be brought to a close. 
daunted. She never thought of returning to old-| Werz’s defence is, that he only obeyed the 
er settlements, but faced resolutely the most ap- | orders of his superiors, which is the first duty of 
palling dangers. |a soldier; but among civilized nations no soldier 

She and her husband had resided but a short can be required to do what is notoriously wrong 
time in Kentucky when a party of Indians sud- according to all codes, Christian or heathen. 
denly and furiously attacked their cabin. The| In declaring that he obeyed orders received 
two made what hasty preparations they could for | from his superiors, when he maltreated prisoners, 
defence, and fought for their home with the most Werz implicates Davis, Lee, and other leading 
determined bravery. The husband during the at-| rebels, as having deliberately caused loyal sol- 
tack incautiously exposed himself, and was so diers to be tortured and murdered in many cruel 
badly wounded as to be incapable of rendering! ways! Were there no other reason for believing 
further assistance. The wife had the presence of | that Werz tells the truth, a sufficient one is found 
mind to conceal this loss from the assailants, by | in the fact that the cruelties of Andersonville do 
firing from different parts of the house as nearly not stand alone. They were imitated at Salis- 
as possible at the same moment. The Indians bury, and at other places, including even Rich- 
had already lost some of their best warriors, and mond, the head-quarters of the rebellion, where 
deeming it useless to continue the attack, with- every thing that took place must have been 
drew at the moment when they could have over- known to the members of the rebel government. 
come the defenders of the little cabin without dif- It seems that what took place at Andersonville 
| was only part of a system,—and there could have 

Mr. Wiley gradually recovered, and fora long been no such system without the full knowledge 
time the family was undisturbed. He seldom left and consent of the rebel government. 
the vicinity of his house, for another attack was| But what could have been the motive of that 
constantly feared. One morning from some fresh government in causing our soldiers to be slowly 
tracks which he saw not far from his cabin, he murdered, and in the cruellest manner? They 
feared that Indians were prowling about, and so wished not only to lessen their number, but t 
concluded he had better return home. The fore- deter enlistments into our armies. By showing 
noon was not half gone, when four savages sud- to our young men that they had a far greater evil 
denly issued from the wood, but at once returned to encounter than that of dying on the field of bat- 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





tle, they hoped to make it difficult to fill our 
ranks with good soldiers. 

It is no new thing thus to torture prisoners, in 
the hope of being able to weaken an enemy. 
The English did the same thing that the rebels 
are charged with doing, in the war of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Hundreds of Americans perished 
on board the Jersey Prison Ship, the very name 
of which was a horror to our ancestors. A 
wretch, named William Cunningham, was British 
Provost Martial of New York. He was as cruel 
then as Werz has been of late. He caused more 
than two thousand of the prisoners under his 
charge to perish by starvation; and secretly 
hanged more than two hundred and fifty. A just 
punishment overtook him. On the defeat of the 
British he went back to England, and settled in 
Wales. Going thence to London, and leading a 
vicious life, he committed forgery, and was 
hanged, under the law of the very government of 
which he had been an instrument of torture. It 
would have been better if he had been hanged for 
the murders he committed; but it is satisfactory 
to know that he was hanged, and by his employ- 
ers. Werz’s punishment bids fair to be more 
just and direct, and to follow from his cruel 
crimes. 


THE TEMPTER. 


“Mother, may I go for some chips?” said Jem- 
my Anver. 

“No,” said his mother, ‘‘I have enough now, 
and the sun is very hot. I want you to stay in 
tillit gets cooler.” 

“But, mother, Jake Marden is going, and he is 
waiting for me.” 

“Then I certainly sha’n’t let you go, for he is 
a bad boy, and will coax you into the water; and 
you can't swim very well; besides, the water is 
deep.” 

“But, mother, if you will only let me go, I 
won't swim at all; I will only get the chips and 
come right back.” 

“Jemmy, I told you the sun was too hot, and I 
want you to stay in while I go to Mrs. Clarke’s 
and do some work for her.” 

Jemmy watched his mother until she got out 
of sight, then taking his basket from the shed, he 
ran after Jake, who praised him for his daring. 
They went on together to the ship-yard, and after 
filling their baskets, ran up and down the long 
planks and jumped over the great logs. 

“Come,” said Jake, ‘‘it’s so hot, let’s go in to 
swim. Don’t mind your mother. She won't 
care.” 

“Ay, ay,” said one ef the men, ‘‘you’d better 
be careful how you swim round here.” 

Jake waited a while, then whispered to Jemmy, 
“Let’s go around to the other side of the vessel, 
behind those planks where the men won't see us.” 
And round they went, and into the water. Soon, 
however, Jemmy called out, 

“QO, Jake, my head,” and soon sank. 

Jake, instead of trying to help him, got out of 
the water as quickly as he could, and ran home. 

When Mrs. Anvers came home and found her 
boy was gone, she hastened to find Jake, who was 
eating his supper. 

“Where is Jemmy ?” said she. 

“I don’t know,” said Jake. 

“Where was he the last time you saw him?” 
— the water,” said Jake, holding down his 
ead. 

“O! then he is drowned! O! 
do?” said'the poor woman. 

Jake’s father made him tell the whole story, 
and said, ‘‘Why didn’t you run and call the men, 
and let them get him out?” 

“*Cause I was afraid,” said Jake, ‘‘for they told 
us not to go into the water.” 

“And so you have been the cause of the poor 
boy’s death; you persuaded him to disobey his 
mother, and then left him to die.” 

None of my readers would want to have been 
Jake Marden, when on the next day his little 
friend Jemmy was laid away in the grave, and 
when he saw the grief of his mother and sisters, 
and knew that he had caused it all. 
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HOW TO SENTENCE A WITCH. 

What a pity that Sir Matthew Hale and other 
great men of two hundred years ago could not 
have possessed the wit and good sense of our 
modern judge. A good many lives would have 
been saved, and a good deal of superstitious per- 
secution put to shame. 


The following witty yet suggestive anecdote is 
related of Chief Justice Holt, before whom an old 
Woman was once brought, accused of witchcraft. 
The evidence against her was that she had been 
seen to ride through the air on a broomstick. 

_ “Well, my good woman,” said the humane 
judge to the demented old creature, ‘‘did you ride 


upon a broomstick through the air, as the wit- 
Resses say ?” 


“Yes, 
vhat every body said must be true. 
_ “And I kno 
judge, who imm 
Judge Holt? 
many cobwebs. 
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8 a. 
art should be taught to every child. Gen- 
boys learn it without much teaching, par- 
y when they live by the waterside. Girls 


The 
erally, 
ticular} 
should 
experts, 


It is often useful, enabling a person 


‘0 save his own or a fellow-creature’s life. 
tities there are 


trt can be learn 
er order, it can be easily learned if you will 


In 
safe swimming baths, where the 


sir,” replied the accused, supposing that 


w of no law against it,” said the The teacher’s back was turned that way, and 
mediately discharged the prisoner. Freddie was so busy spelling and trying to get 
8 judicial broom swept away a great his word right, that he did not see the stranger. | 


learn, and when they do they are always 


ed. But without instruction of a 


watch and imitate, as nearly as possible, the de-| 
| liberate, easy movements of a frog in water. | 
The prevailing faults with learners, especially | 
‘adults, are quick, jerking movements, and a fear | 
to settle well down in the water. A person) 
| stretched out in water, with his head leaning back | 
‘and his mouth barely above the fluid,—no matter if | 
| water runs in his ears, it won’t hurt him—dis- | 
| places very nearly his weight of water, thus re- 
quiring little effort to keep from sinking. By | 
‘turning upon the back, with just the mouth, eyes | 
and nose out of water, the hands lying by the | 
side, folded across the breast, or locked behind | 
| the back, a very little pushing with the feet will) 
‘enable a person to float and rest after a fatiguing | 
|swim. In striking out bring the palms of the| 
| hands together, then push them forward, open the 
palms downward and outward and make a long, | 
| deliberate stroke or pull, drawing up the legs at | 
the same time so as to give a good push with the | 
| feet as soon as the hand stroke is accomplished. 
| We prefer this alternate hand and foot motion to | 
the simultaneous striking out of both. But re- 
member that coolness and deliberation are essen- 
‘tial to success, and—don't stay in too long. 

| + 

|“MAY YOUR SHADOW NEVER BE LESS!” 

Dickens thus explains the origin of this saying: 

‘“‘What do you mean,” said I to an ex-ambas- 
sador who had passed a long time in Europe, ‘‘by | 
the salutation, ‘May your shadow never be| 
less??” 

**We live,” answered the khan, pleasantly, ‘‘un- 
der a very hot sun in Persia, and we retire to the 
shadow for repose and peace. The power of a 
great man gives rest and tranquillity to many, for 
/no one dares to injure or molest those whom he 
| protects. So we call that his shadow, and hope, 

for our own sakes as well as his, that it may never 
diminish.” 
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THE LITTLE SHOES. 


Some months ago, I need not mention where, 
There was a meeting in a Temperance Hall, 
And many working-men assembled there. 
Among them sat a man well-dressed and tall, 
Who listened anxiously to every word, 
Until one near spoke to him, saying thus, 
“Come, William Turner, I have never heard 
How that you changed so much—so teil to us 
Why you gave up the public house? Ah! few, 
I'm sure, can tell so strange a tale as you.” 


Up rose William at the summons, 
Glanced confusedly round the hall, 

Cried, with voice of deep emotion, 
“The little shoes—they did it all!" 


One night, on the verge of ruin, 
As | hurried trom the tap, 

I beheld the landlord's baby 
Sitting in its mother's lap. 


‘*Look, dear father,” said the mother, 
Holding forth the little feet; 

“Look, we've got new shoes for darling! 
Don't you think them nice and neat?” 


Ye may judge the thing is simple— 
Disbelieve me, if you choose ;— 

But my friends, no fist e’er struck me 
Such a blow as those small shoes. 


And they forced my brain to reason— 
“What right,’ said I, standing there, 

‘Have I to clothe another's children, 
And to let my own go bare?" 


It was in the d@pth of winter, 
Bitter was the night and wild, 

And outside the flaring gin- shop 
Stood my starving wife and child. 


Out I went and clutched my baby, 
Saw its feet so cold and blue— 

Fathers! if the small shoes smote me, 
What did these poor bare feet do? 


Quick I thrust them in  f bosom, 
O, they were so icy chill! 

And their coldness, like a dagger, 
Pierced me—I can feel it still. 


Of money I had but a trifle, 
Just enough to serve iy stead; 
It bought shoes for little baby, 
And a single loaf of bread. 


That loaf served us all the Sunday, 
And I went to work next day. 

Since that time I've been teetotal— 
That is all I’ve got to say. 


ee 
THE YOUNG ARTIST. 


| ‘L-a-m.” That’s the way Freddie Wallace 
| spelled lamb, and all the class laughed at his mis- 
take, while the teacher looked grieved, for Fred- 
| die was a docile boy, but, O, so dull. He al- 
| most always stood at the foot of his class, although 
| he seemed to try to get his lessons. He could 


|not add a sum without making mistakes; but he 











’ Charley Mason will always have friends. 








made beautiful figures, and when he had finished 
an example, he would draw all kinds of ornaments | 
{around it. Sometimes he would make a border) 
‘around the sum, and draw birds and butterflies | 
| around it; or be would set a company of soldiers | 
|to guard the answer, or make a dog barking at | 
{the figures, which the teacher said was wrong. | 
| Freddie’s parents were dead, and he lived with) 
‘his aunt. Her husband, Freddie’s uncle, was in | 
Europe, and so the boy was entirely under her | 
care. She tried hard to teach him from his books, 
‘but though she went over his lessons with him 
| every night, and sent him to school regularly, he 
|made but little progress. Only in writing and | 
‘drawing did be excel, and in these there were | 
‘none of his schoolmates of his age who could do 
as 


well. 
One day while Freddie was at school, a gentle- 
'man came to the door, which happened to be open. 





| It was just when he made the mistake, and spell-| 
ed l-a-m for lamb. The gentleman looked rather 
surprised, for Freddie was ten years old. He} 
walked in and called for Freddie. It was his un- 
cle, just returned from Europe, and come to take 
him home. 

The next day his uncle called him into his) 


nathes It is a healthful sport—invigorating and study, and talked very kindly with him about try- 
tical. ‘ ing to improve more in his lessons. ‘‘I’m afraid 


you'll never come to anything unless you get 
along faster,” said he. 
**T can do one thing good,” said Freddie. 
‘‘And what is that?” asked his uncle. 


“I can make pictures.” 

‘Well, let us see’ one of your pictures.” 

Freddie took his pencil, which he always car- 
ried, and went to work while his uncle looked 
over the morning paper. Presently he exclaimed, 
“There!” and held up a flower which he had 
drawn. His uncle looked at it with surprise. It 
was beautifully done; better, he said, than many 
artists would have made it. 

‘How would you like to have a box of pencils 
te aaa and study making pictures ?” asked his 
uncle. 

“O! may I? may I?” cried Freddie, with great 
delight. ; 

“Yes,” said his uncle; ‘‘and you may use them 
every night when you have learned your lessons 
well through the day.” 

How hard Freddie tried now! He had some- 
thing to work for, and he succeeded as he had 
never done before, for his heart was in it. Be- 
fore long he could spell and cipher with the best 
of them; but his great delight was always to use 
his pencils and paints. He afterward became an 
accomplished artist, and was always thankful that 
he had a friend who found out what he was good 
for, and knew how to encourage him. 
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THE Way TO BE HAPPY. 


“Jenny, come try your new cart,” said Charley 
Mason. His tittle sister took hold of the string, 
pulling very cautiously at first, and looking with 
wonder and admiration at her new treasure. 
Charley had been at work all the morning to 
please his sister, and now, with a satisfied look, he 
pulled on his overcoat and cap, and started for 
school. 

‘Jenny won't be much care to mother this 
morning,” he said, as he left the house. ‘‘John- 
ny Webster, where are you going?” he called to 
a small boy, who was carrying a basket which 
seemed to be heavy for him. 7 

“I am going to my grandmother's; she is sick, 
and mother has sent her some nice things.” 

“Let me carry the basket for you as far as I 
go.” And Johnny walked by his side, very wil- 
ling to be relieved of the weight. 

When Charley appeared among his schoolmates 
you might see that he was a favorite. A boy like 
Acts of 
Kindhess to all about him brought love and kind- 
ness to himself. 














NEW AND POPULAR SINGING BOOK, 
FOR CHOIRS AND SINGING SCHOOLS, 


Entitled THE NEW SACRED STAR. By Leonarp 
MARSHALL. The long, experience of the author has enabled him 
to offer in this volume a collection of music uncommonly well- 
adapted to the want of the public, together with a series of Ele- 
mentary Lessons and Exercises of unusual excellence for Schools 
and all persons who would improve their vocal abilities. Price 
$1,38 per copy. $12 per dozen. 

OLIVER DITSON 
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& CO., Publishers, 
7 Washington Street. 





“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 


Mil™)ns of money are saved yearly by buying metal-tipped 
Shoes for children; buy no other for every-day wear; one pair 
will outwear three pair without them. Sold by all shoe dealers 
everywhere. 38—3m 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is a concentrated extract of the choice root, so combined with 
other substances of still greater alterative power as to afford an 
effectual antidote for diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure. 
Such a remedy is surely wanted by those who suffer from Stru- 
mous complaints, and that one which will accomplish their cure 
must prove, as this has, of immense service to this large class of 
our afilicted fellow-citizens. How completely this compound 
will do it has been proven by experiment on many of the worst 
cases to be found in the following complaints : — 

Scrofula, Scrofulous Swellings and Sores, Skin Diseases, Pim- 

les, Pustules, Blotches, Eruptions. St. Anthony's Fire, Rose or 








erysipelas, Tetter, or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, &c. 

Female Diseases are caused by Scrotule in the blood, and are 
often soon cured by this EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA, 

Do not discard this invaluable medicine, because you have 
been imposed upon by something pretending to be Sarsaparilla, 
while it was not. When you have used Ayrr's — then, and not 
til then, will you know the virtues of Sarsaparilla. For minute 
particulars of the diseases it cures, we refer you to Ayer's Amer - 
ican Almanac, which the agent below named will furnish gratis 
to all who call for it. 

Ayer's CATHARTIC PILLS, for the cure of costiveness, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Headache, 
Piles, Rheumatism, Heartburn arising from disordered stomach, 
Pain, or Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flatulency, Loss of Ap- 
petite, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, and 
tor a Dinner Pill. 

They are sugar coated, so that the most sensitive can take them 
pleasantly, and they ure the best Aperieat in the world for all 
the purposes of a family physic. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold 
by all Druggists and dealers in Medicines. 
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Perry Davis’ Vegetable Phin Killer! 
JOY TO THE WORLD. 
INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


Travellers are always liable to sudden attacks of Dysentery 
and Cholera Morbus, and these occurring when absené from 
home, are very unpleasant. Perry Davis’ VEGETABLE PAIN 
KILLER may always be relied upon in all cases. As soon as 
you feel the symptoms, take one teaspoonful in a gill of new milk 
and molasses, and a gill of hot water, stir well together, and 
drink hot. Repeat the dose every hour until relieved. If the 
pains be severe, bathe the bowels and back with the medicine 
clear. 

In cases of Asthma and Phthisic, take a teaspoonful in a gill of 
hot water sweetened weil with molasses; also, bathe the throat 
and stomach faithfully with the medicine, clear. 

Dr. Swett says it takes out the soreness in cases of bone-set- 
ting faster than any thing he ever applied. 

Fishermen so often exposed to hurts by having their skins 
pierced with hooks and fins of fish, can be much relieved by bath- 
ing with a little of the Pain Killer as soon as the accident occurs; 
in this way the anguish is soon abated; bathe as often as once in 
five minutes, say three or four times, and you will seldom have 
any trouble. 

‘The bites and scratches of dogs and cats are soon cured by 
bathing with the Pain Killer clear. Great success has been real- 
ized by applying this medicine as soon as the accident occurs, 


There is no medicine at the present day that I prize so highly 
as Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. I have used it in my 
family for years; in every instance it has proved a sovereign 
remedy. I tested its qualities to-day, on a’ severe burn, and 
found it all that it could be desired. 

A. D. MILNE, Editor of Messenger. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


We hear but one report from all who use Perry Davis’ Vegeta- 
ble Pain Killer, and that is, that its wonderful power in relieving 
the nes severe pain has never been equalled.—Burlington Sen- 
tinel. 


We have but little confidence in the trumpet tongued state- 
ments of the proprietors of advertised medicines generally, but 
we are foreed to concur in the opinion, uniformly expressed by 
all who have used Perry Davis’ Pain Killer, that it is a very val- 
uable article, and one that it would be well for every h hold 





tz THE CURRENT OF TRADE is sure to flow to that 
house which sells at the lowest prices. Our best English Vel- 
vets, Brussels and Tapestries will be retailed during the sea- 
son at importers’ prices. Our customers will find our depart- 
ments for fine goods very complete—comprising the newest 
and most desirable styles of foreign production, as well as the 
favorite home manufactures. NEW ENGLAND CarPET Co., 
75 Hanover Street, Boston. One price and cash systems 
strictly adhered to. 


CARPETS.—Get the Modern Styles.—One thousand pieces 
Real Tapestry Brussels, from the looms of Crossley & Sons, 
of Halifax, England, manufactureé for this autumn’s sales, 
and comprising the newest and most stylish patterns. For 
sale by the New ENGLAND CarpPEtT Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
Boston. One price and cash systems strictly adhered to. 





THREE-PLY CARPETS, in beautiful Persian, Tapestry 
and Chintz styles, entirely new, for autumn sales, just opened 
by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Bos- 
ton. One price and cash systems strictly adhered to. 





CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE.—Don't Pay the High Pri- 
ces.—Invoices of the following grades will be sold at retail for 
less than wholesale prices, viz.: Floor Oil Cloths, Three-Plys, 
Kidderminsters, Ingrains, Dundee for floors and stairs, Brus- 
sels, Tapestries, Velvets, Medallions; also, Crumb Cloths, 
Rugs and Mats, by the NEw ENGLAND CaRPET Co., 75 Hano- 
ver Street, Boston. 





CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are in- 
vited to examine our steck, which is very complete in all its 
varieties. New ENGLAND Carver Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
Boston, 





CARPETS FOR THE TRADE.—Dealers wishing to re- 
plenish their stocks are invited to an examination of the Eng- 
lish goods which we have recently opened. N&W ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





FINE CARPETS CHEAP.—TZerms Cash, and No Varia- 
tions in Prices.—We have on hand about 2000 yards of cut 
pieces fine English Tapestry Brussels, which wil 
ess than the present cost to import. New ENGLAND Cakpet 
Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 








FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, of the elegant enamelled finish, for 
sale at manufacturers’ prices, by the NEW ENGLAND Cak- 
PEt Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





SCOTCH CARPETS CHEAP.—A few bales just purchased 
at auction, which are believed to be the cheapest lot of Car- 
pets in the market, just opened by the New ENGLAND Cak- 
vet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CAPRETS For $1,75 rer YARD 
100 pieces from the late auction trade sales in New York, tor 
sale by the New ENGLAND CakretT Co., 75 Hanover Strect, 
Boston, 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—Our assortment is full and com- 
plete, purchased before the recent advance, and for sale at 
the manufacturers’ prices. New ENGLAND CARPET Cu, 75 
Hanover Street, Boston. 





COTTAGE CARPETS.—Fifty rolls for 50 cents per yard, 
from the recent auction trade sales, for sale by the New Enc- 
LAND CARPET Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





INGRAIN AND THREE-PLY CARPETS, comprising the 
most modern styles, purchased before the late rise, and for 
sale at much less than the present ruling prices, by the New 
ENGLAND CaRPET Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 
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TO CHILDREN. 


When you are sick, don't take any of those very unpleasant 
“Doctor's Pills,” but tell mother to get you some of 

Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. 
They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 
you. Look over the list below, and tind what you want, and if 
your Druggist don't have it, send to our store in New York, and 
we will send it to you at once, 

LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIES. 


Price of single Boxes—cent. 
Fever, Congestion and Inflammation. 
Worm Fever, Worm Colic....... 
Colic, Teething, Crying of Infants....... 


s. 
25 
















No. 1 cures 
ne & 


“3g 














“4 “ Diarwhoca, of Children or Adults.........c000 

“* 5 “ Dysemtery, or Bloody Flux, Colic............ 

“6 “ Cholera Morbus, Nausea..... ecesccccces 

“ 7 “ Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness. Bronchitis.. 

“8s “ Toothache, Faceache, Nervous Pains. 

pod dies eadaches, Sick Headaches. Vertigo.. 

“10 “ Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach.. 

“13° “ Crowp, Hoarse Croupy Cough...... 

“14 “ Salt Rheum, Crusty Eruption 

“15 “ Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness 

“16 “ Kewer and Ague, Intermittent 

“17 +“ Biles, Externai or Internal....... 

“18 “ Opthalmy, Weak or Inflamed 

“19 “ Catarrh, Acute or Chronic......... 

“20 “ Whooping Cough, shortening it 

“2t “ Asthima, Oppressed, Difficult Breathing. 0 

“2 “ Kar Discharges, Noise in the Head 10 

“23 “ Serofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils.. U 

“24 “ General Debility, Physical Weaknes 

“25 “ Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations............ 

“26 “ Sea Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo...... 

“a © Jvinary Diseases, Gravel.........:..... 

“23 “ Prostration, Involuntary Discharges, Ner- 
VOUS DOO) scoccccccesce Sob tedecssovencenseeeene 

“29 “ Sore Mouth, or Canker............00. + DD 

“30 “ Urinary Incontinence............. 5 

——_ = Spilepsy and Spasms, Chorea.. 100 

“3: “ Daptheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat..............50 


Or it is better to geta full case at once, and always have in the 
family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 


FamILy AND TRAVELLING CASES. 






35 vials, in morocco case, Book complete.... ..$10,00 
25 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions... 8.00 
20 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions........... 6,00 
20 large vials, plain case, Book of Directions,........... 560 
15 boxes, (Nos, 1 to 15,) Book of Directions.............. 3.00 
Any 6 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions......... 1,25 


For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 
sent FREE on réceipt of price, by 


Humpureys’ Spec. Hom. MeEp. Co., 
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A CROWN OF* GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 


STERLING’S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly ingreasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


Ir 15 WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 

It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 

It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow, Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit youtoaT. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 
2 for morning, No. 1 for evening. 


THERE 18 NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 


Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 


215 Fulton: Street......New York. 
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er to have at hand, in case of bruises, scalds, burns, diarrhea, 
dysentery, cholera, fever and ague, and the host of diseases, ex- 
ternal and imternal, which it is adapted to cure or alleviate. No 
article of medicine ever attained such unbounded popularity and 
extensive diffusion. Invented only twenty years since, its cura- 
tive powers have been experienced by many, many thousands in 
every section of the United States and Canada. It has penetrat- | 
ed to every part, even the most remote of the known world. 
bearing with it its healing influences, more potent than those of 
the spices of “Araby the blest’ We are informed by our princi- 
pal druggists, that they sell more of this article for exportation 





THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 





Dr. Poland’s White Pine Compound 


is a cure for all Throat and Lung Affections and Kidney Com- 
plaints. Itis safe. Itis pleasant. Itis surg. Circulars having 
testimonials from clergymen, doctors, editors, and well-known 
citizens, who have used the Compound for years, will be sent to 
any one desiring a better knowledge of its merits before giving it 
a trial. GE SWE M. D., Proprietor, 











than of all others, and that the demand is constantly increasing. 
—Salem Ubsercer. 36-7 


New England Botanic Depot, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 20—eopém 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








| 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 





BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 21, 1865. 
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Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and | 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. | 
When payment is delayed beyond the com-| 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. | 


| 
SIGHTS IN PARIS. 
From our Correspondent. 

Do any or all of our young readers know what | 
the festival of the Assumption is? As I presume | 
they will all answer no, I will proceed to tell | 
them. It is a fete or holy day of the Roman| 
Catholic church, and is supposed to be the anni- 
versary of the reception of the virgin into heaven. | 
It is always celebrated with great display by the 
Catholics, and on that occasion high mass is per- | 
furmed by a full choir, and every church is| 
crowded with devotees who go to hear the music, | 
and admire the rich vestments of the priests, and | 
the melodious voices of the singing boys who al- | 
ways accompany the organ. 

This festival occurs on the fifteenth of August. 
On that day Napoleon the Great was born, in the 
year 1769, and since his accession to the throne 
of France it has been observed with greater ani- 
mation than at any time before. From the be- 
ginning of Louis Napoleon’s reign the celebration | 
has been particularly splendid, and the lively 
Parisians have been treated to the most wonder- 
ful displays of every kind of amusement. The 
thirteenth anniversay has just taken place, and for | 
the first time during all those years it rained for | 
a part of the day. 
of Paris will regard the number thirteen, so pro- 
verbially unlucky, as immensely more so. 

In spite of the leaky clouds the people were 
determined to be merry. They had been stowing 
away in their capacious brains for several days a 
large quantity of fun, and were determined to let 
it out. They had been looking forward to it just 
as you youngsters hanker in your eager, mer- 
ry way for Thanksgiving. Ah! what capacity 
for turkey and plum pudding you develop on 
that day! What unlimited abilities for mischief! 
What large, round eyes and fearsome appetites 
can you display! These are the excitements of 
Thanksgiving, and similar to these delights are 
the joys of Napoleon's birthday. 

For about three hours the rain ceased and the 
sun came out. Then ventured forth all the fun 
and frolic that had been waiting so long in such 
damp uncertainty, and the din was enough to 
drive a quiet bird into an insane asylum. The 
boulevards (the widest and handsomest streets of 
Paris,) danced up and down like the little hills, 
and all the citizens, from the young gamin 
(scamp) of ten up to the old boy of sixty in a 
wig and false whiskers, capered wildly about. 
It is the usage for every license to be granted to 
beggars, musicians, and tramping performers of 
all kinds, on this day, and so they all appear in 
full force. They leave the nooks and corners 
where, like bats and owls, and other birds of a 
feather, they flock together for the rest of the 
year, and fill the streets. They take liberal ad- 
vantage of their privilege, and make as much 
noise and as many sous as they can. One marvels 





where in the world they all come from. The | 


minstrels, gipsies and fortune-tellers ; the beggars, 
the blind, the lame and the deaf; the peddlers; 
the lemonade and chocolate-sellers; the hand- 
organists and the acrobats all inundate the streets, 
and the din and clatter are terrific. 

Here is a man whose arm, (at least he says so, 
and shows an empty sleeve,) was ground off by a 
voracious and misguided coffee-mill. He has 
bought the mill, and keeps it as an appeal to our 
sympfthies, as well as an interesting memento of 


Henceforth the good people | 


I feel a great deal more sympathy for the coffee- 
mill, than for the owner thereof, and I am quite 
sure that it would have been justified in grinding 
the beggar in some way, the more especially as_ 
before I left I saw the owner's missing arm tied 
round behind his back under his ragged coat. | 
The evening proved rainy and gusty, and blew 
the gas illuminations, and fireworks, and rocket- 
The great obelisk, old 
atthe Pyramids, and taller, and stouter, and old- 
er than Moses, was covered with a network of 
slender gaspipes, from little holes in which jets of 
flame were expected to leap out and cover the 
hoary old giant with a sheet of flame. But it was 
a failure. All the people gathered round, and 
stared as if the monster was in chains, having been 
tied for its life and sentenced to be executed at a 
grand auto-da-fe. The more the crowd glower at 
this interesting monster the more the officials ap- | 
ply their torches to light the gas jets, but quickly | 
comes a turbid gust and fiercely pursues the wiry | 
flame round and round in a spiral coil till it leaps | 
into the darkness and disappears. At length the) 
officials’ patience is exhamsted, and the aacient 
phenomenon of Egypt is left algne in the cold) 
night air, one side of him slightly roasted, or as | 
one might say underdone, and clearly showing | 
the gendarmes that old, and gray, and seedy, and | 
battered as he is, he has proved to be one too | 
many for them. The old fellow stands up se-| 
renely aloft and hides his head in the darkness, | 
while the crowd disperse, chattering, and bab- 
bling, and chaffing at the rain from under their | 
umbrellas. A. 


sticks in every direction. 





VARIETY. 





HOOD’S POETIC PUNS. 


Of course a race-course isn't coarse, 
A fine is far from fine: 

It is a saddening sight to see 
A noble pine-tree pine. 


| A kitchen maid is often made 
| To burn her face and broil it; 
A lady will do little else 

Than toil-it at her toilet. 


A sea-horse is a sea-horse 
When you see him in the sea; 
But when you see him in the bay, 
A bay horse then is he.” 
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THE VAMPYRE. 


Captain Steadman, in his ‘‘Narrative of a Five 
| Years’ Expedition against the Revolted Negroes 
of Surinam,” relates that, on waking about four 
|o’clock one morning in his hammock, he was ex- 
|tremely alarmed at weltering in congealed blood, 
|and without feeling any pain whatever. a 

“The mystery was,” continued Captain S., 
|**that I had been bitten by the Vampyre or Spec- 
ltre of Guiana, which is also called the Flying Dog 
|of New Spain, and by the Spaniards, Perrovala- | 
lder. This is no other than a bat of monstrous 
|size, that sucks the blood from men and cattle 
|while they are fast asleep, even sometimes till 
they die; and as the manner in which they pro- 
| ceed is truly wonderful, I shall endeavor to give | 
|a strict account of it. Knowing, by instinct, tha. 
the person they intend to attack is in a sound 
slumber, they generally alight near the feet, 
where, while the creature continues fanning with | 
his enormous wings, which keeps one cool, he| 
bites a piece out of the tip of the great toe, so} 
very small, indeed, that the head of a pin could | 
scarcely be received into the wound, which is con-| 
sequently not painful; yet through this orifice he | 
continues to suck the blood until he is compelled | 
to disgorge. He then begins again, and thus con- | 
tinues sucking and disgorging until he is scarcely | 
able to fly; and the sufferer has often been) 
known to sleep from time to eternity. 

“Cattle they generally bite in the ear, but al-| 
ways in places where the blood flows spontane-| 
ously. Having applied tobacco ashes as the best | 
remedy, and washed the gore from myself and| 
| hammock, I observed several small heaps of con-| 
|gealed blood all around the place where I had | 
jlain on the ground; on examining which, the sur- 
\geon judged that I had lost at least twelve or 
| fourteen ounces during that night.” 
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WORSE THAN THE HYDRA. | 
We read in ancient legends of the great hero | 


the melancholy event, just as the wife purchased | Hercules, who attempted to kill the Lernean, 
and kept the bear that had devoured her husband. | snake with a hundred heads, but as fast ay he cut | 
To quicken the effect, our unhappy friend per-|them off a couple of heads would immediately | 
forms a solemn dirge by incessantly turning the | sprout out upon each separate stump. The curi- | 
handle of the machine, into whose digestive or- | ous, conglomerous serpent reported below must | 
gans he has deftly inserted a few stones, as De- | be one of its modern cousins. 
mosthenes, the Grecian orator, put pebbles in his| The latest snake story is told, in good faith, by | 
mouth to make himself speak more plainly. How ‘the Springfield Republican, of a reptile recently | 
perpetually and dolefully he turns the crank; — = - ee a four ryt length, | 
(urely bis name must be Gradgrind,) while ever Shout the sie of aman‘ finger, and, shaped Ute 
and anon he rattles a small tin platter with three body was found to be composed of small pneennnte 
sous in it! How dismally the ancient mill wheez- | about half an inch in length, with large black) 
es and groans! How sorry it evidently is that it heads and semi-transparent bodies. On separa-| 
ever bit off the arm of its owner! And still the | ting them into fragments they would immediately | 


7 aie ‘reform into the snake shape and crawl slowly off. | 
beggar keeps up his dismal whine, and now and Oye or two other similar snakes bave recently | 


then lifts up a cracked voice in a sort of shaky been seen in that vicinity. It is to be hoped that 
chorus, ‘Give a sous for the love of the Madonna ‘they will remain there. 
to a poor man mangled by a coffee-mill. Got a} 
wife, the asthma, and five children. Got a poor | A LONG JOURNEY FOR A COAT. 
degestion, nothing to eat, and no bed to sleep on,!_ A black man who was liberated in Kentucky 
and can’t rest on account of the asthma.” And five years ago, and went to Africa as a preacher 
he whines and goes on and on with his new style and missionary, recently arrived in Washington | 


ine ageddy da ivate business. H | 
of instrument, and I go on and on till his voice is peo sey 4 a ttiann a * hier @ Pd 


drowned in the clatter and roar around us. But’ Bassas, accompanied with the request that the for-! 
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mer would send him a ‘train coat,” meaning one 
made of India rubber. The garment has been 
nemo i and will be forwarded to his African 
fajesty in due time. 


MRS. BUCHANAN AND QUEEN BESS. 


A reporter of the New York Tribune has visit- 
ed the Lunatic Asylum on Blackwell’s Island, and 
learned, among other things, the opinion there en- 
tertained of bis own journal. The following is 
his report: 

In going through the female department with 
Mr. Lee, one of the officials, he introduced us to 
an elderly woman, who said she was the wife of 
President Buchanan, and asked us if we belonged 
to Lincoln. We answered in the negative, say- 
ing that we belonged to the New York Tribune. 

“The editor is Pompey the Great, isn’t he?” 
asked the old Jady, earnestly. 

‘‘No; he left the management some years ago, 
and the paper is now ably conducted by other 
parties.” 

“Does the Tribune belong to Lincoln?” 

‘No; it belongs to Universal Freedom.” 

‘*Who does Lincoln belong to?” 

We answered devoutly that to the best of our 
judgment he belonged to death and immortality ; 








not of any account, we modestly acquiesced and | 
passed on. 
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THE BEAR AND THE TWO BIRDS. 


Mr. Bear was at a public dinner, two gentlemen 
of the name of Bird being incompany. After the 
cloth was removed, Mr. Bear, who was a good 
singer, was called on to oblige the company with 
asong. He immediately arose and said: 

“Gentlemen, your conduct on this occasion is 
so highly improper, that I cannot help noticing it.” 

‘For why ?” said the gentlemen. 

“That you should call on a Bear to sing when 
vyou have two Birds in the company.” 


TELL WHICH IS WHICH. 
The difficulty of acquiring the English language 
which a foreigner must experience, is well illus- 








= 
A VERBAL DIFFICULTY. 
The following laughable “passage at arms” 


took place, at a recent inspection drill, between 
private Flannigan and his captain : 


“Your barrel’s disgracefully dirty, sir,” said the 


irritable captain; ‘‘and it’s not the first time 
I’ve a good mind to”— ; 


“Shure, sir,” began Flannigan, apologetically, 


“T niver”"— 


“Silence, sir,” roared the captain, who also was 


a native of the beautiful ‘‘gem of the sea,” gi 
lence, sir, when you spake to dm officer!” 





A itt Le heathen child was inquired of by her 


teacher if there was any thing which she could aj] 
her own. 
up, very humbly replied, 


She hesitated a moment, and looking 


**] think there is.” 
‘*What is it ?” asked her teacher. 
“I think,” said she, “that my sins are my own,” 


*‘Mamma,” said a little fellow whose mother 


bad forbade him drawing horses and ships on the 
mabogany sideboard with a sharp nail, “Mamma, 


this a’n’t a nice house. 


At Peter Sicket’s we can 


cut the sofa, and pull out the hair, and ride the 
shovel and tongs over the carpet; but here we 
and then, being told by the old lady that we were | can’t get any fun at all.” 








COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 


READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY It. 





WE GUARANTEE 


Coe's Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSPEPS]4 


existence, and will pay 


$1000 Reward 


for any certificate published which does not prove by investig 
tion to be genuine. 


C. G. CLARK & C0, 


Cor’s Dyspepsia CURE 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 


Cor’s DysrEersia CURE 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN. 


Cor’s Dyspepsia CuRE 


y } i « 6 ; , 
trated by the following question: ‘‘Did you ever! (p55 xausEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS avd 


see a person pare an apple or pear with a pair of | 
scissors ?” | 

To arve brilliancy to the eyes, shut them early | 
at night and open them early in the morning; | 
let the mind be constantly intent on the ac- 
quisition of benevolent feelings. This will scarce- | 
ly ever fail to impart to the eyes an intelligent | 
and amiable expression. 





SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
To Put Water in a Drinking-Glass Up-Side 
Down. 


Procure a plate, a tumbler, and a small piece of tis- 
sue or silver paper. Set the plate on a table, and pour 


water in it up to the first rim. Now very slightly | 


crumple up the paper, and place it in the glass; then 
set it on fire. When it is burnt out, or rather just as 
the last flame disappears, turn the glass quickly up- 
side down into the water. Astonishing! the water 
rushes with great violence inte the glass! Now you 
are satistied that water can be placed in a drinking- 
glass upside down. Hold the glass firm, and the plate 
also. You can now reverse the position of the plate 
and glass, and thus convince the most skeptical of the 
truth of your pneumatic experiment. Instead of 
burning pxper, a little brandy or spirits of wine can be 
ignited in the glass; the result of its combustion being 
invisible, the experiment is cleaner. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
Obedient to a mute command, 
My frst flies far and fleet, 
Frantic across the listening land, 
Unhelped by wings or feet, 
And oftea bears from Love’s fond hand 
My second, dear and sweet ; 


My second, which in every place 
Fond hearts will clasp and prize; 

But yet my second loses grace, 
When, as I own with sighs, 

It sometimes clouds the kindest face 
And fires the fairest eyes. 


My whole, with brightest bloom replete, 
fields to a doom unjust, 
A grievous fate condemned to meet, 
Wherever it is thrust, 
Swept roughly under servile feet, 
And trampled in the dust. 


2. 

I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 17, 13, 7, 3, is wrong for school-boys to be. 

My 11, 19, 18, 8, is a silly person. 

My 4, 4, 6, is an article used in a boy’s game. 

My 12, 13, 7, 15, 16, is a compound of two gases. 

My 14, 2,16, 10, 12, is what boys often do with 
stones. 

My 9, 5, 14, is what everybody does. 

My whole is a celebrated event in history. 


Answer to Puzzles in the Last Number. 


The Disentangled Scissors. 


To remove the scissors from the cord, all you have 
to do is to take the loop end of the string and pass it 
along over A, through the upper handle as shown in 





the dotted line. Let the loop be carried still further 

towards the lower handle, until it is passed entirely 

around the whole ‘scissors, and you then can remove 

them, as the string will slip through the handles. 
Answers to Charades, &c. 


1, Washington Irving. 


2. Shamrock. 
3. Mississi _ 
4. Adm ‘orter. 


DYSENTERY. 
Cor’s DysPEePrsiA CURE 


Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 

























The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 


Messrs. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND COURIER, —Havin 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity oi Mr, Coe, ay 
as this, my gratetul acknowledgment, Is the only remuneratio 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of his promise, plea 
allow my statement a place in your columns, 

For the Jast ten years, 1 have been aillicted with dyspepsia— 
times so bad, that what I ate at night would distress me the next 
morning, and the same way from mornimg until night, aud 
have oiten gone without my meals, through fear. It was whil 
sutfering in this manner that 1 took the first dose of COE’S DY» 
PEPSLA CUKE, It stopped my pain in one minute. So gre 
was my contidence in it, and so strong my appetite, that I wer 
home and ate a full meal of ham and egys, and Look a few drop 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal 1 had eaten: 
ten years. I have taken only one bottle, and can now eat any 
thing L please without pain. It is something 1 cannot explai 
but | am confident that 1am cured, as was he who said, “Uni 
thing 1 know, that whereas i Was bind, now I see.” 
WILLIAM STEVENS. 


From the Pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church, Madison. 
Coun. ° 


I have used COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE in my family, 
can willingly testity to its value as a medicine. 
HENKY GIDMAN, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal chureb. 
Madison, Conn., June 30, 1564. 





From the benefit derived from the use of COE’S DYSPEPS! 

CURE in my family, 1 am prepared to say that J never intend4 

be without it, and advise all who are afflicted with Dyspepsia 

try it. PHILANVER LEWIS. 
Madison, June 30, 1864. 


PRICE............$1 PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
Cc. G. CLARK & CO., 
New Haven, Conn., Proprietors. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Mass 





$100 Reward 


For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling 
the Throat, Whooping Cough, or relieve Consumptive 
Coughs, as quick as 


COEB’S COUGH BALSAM. 


Over 50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native town, and ne 
single instance of its failure is known. 

No family should be without it. It is within the reach of 
the price being ONLY FORTY CENTS, and if an invest 
and thorough trial do not ‘‘back up” the above statement, § 
money will be refunded. We say this knowing its merits, 
feel confident that one trial will secure for it a home in «4 
household. 

Do not waste away with coughing, when so small an in 
ment will cure you. It may be had of any responsible drugs 
town, who will furnish you with a circular of genuine certiié 
of cures it has made 





Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
” Cc. G. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
7—lyeow : New Haven, Com 
KENNEDY’S 


HAIR GROWER, 


A RADICAL CURE FOR BALDNESS, AND ALL DISES 
OF THE SCALP. 





This preparation will not change the color of a single hair. 
will cleanse the scalp and promote-the growth of healthy hat 


It is the best Tonic for the Hair Follicles and Roots ever 50° 
One bottle will keep the head clear of Dandruff for a yeal. 


Price One Dollar. 
MANUFACTURED BY Donatp KENNEDY; 


Roxbury, Mass. 





Sold by GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., M. 8. BURR & “ 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. a 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES: 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $45 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOFS. 


Men and Boys are Maxine Money with the LOWE Bi 

by which Cards, Labels, en ore Primes atiending’ 
3 r wee 

Gena for rs Circular tothe LOWE PRESS CO. 





23 Water Street, 5 
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